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Wink DAN GER Oe rNick AT EON 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The enormous increase in State expenditure 
attendant on the general competition in arma- 
ments is beginning almost everywhere to arouse 
apprehensions that an inflation is inevitable. 
Distinct signs of an inflationary trend in State 
finances have in fact already manifested them- 
selves in different countries, and the question 
is which of the rival parties can hold out longest 
in continued increase of expenditure without 
drifting into inflation. 

Inflation in its typical form consists in* the 
fact that the State issues bank notes, or other- 
wise creates means of payment, in order to cover 
its expenditure. If the nominal spending power in 

the country is thereby increased without a cor- 

responding increase in the amount of utilities 
that can be purchased, the result will be a rise 
in the general level of prices. When commodity 
‘prices are rising at such a rapid rate that wages 
and other more or less fixed incomes cannot 
keep pace, the general public will be obliged to 
restrict its demands for goods. There will then 
be left a certain amount of goods, which the 

State can buy for its newly produced purchasing 

power. Forced restriction of general consump- 
‘tion is thus an essential feature in inflation, 

viewed as a method of financing. 
_ So long as the general public can be kept in 
ignorance of what is happening it will be possible, 
_as experience has shown, to exploit this method 
tather far without the Government being ex- 
posed to’any very strong opposition. Dissatis- 
faction with the price advance and the forced 
restriction of consumption will be systematically 
directed against all those evil powers on which 
one can throw the blame for the shortage of 
goods. In case of war it usually suffices to in- 
dicate that the scarcity of goods and famine 
"prices are due to the war. To mislead the gen- 
eral public in this way will, however, be of little 
vail. If the State demands increase in such a 
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degree that an abnormal restriction of general 
consumption becomes inevitable, this situation 
should be frankly recognized. It will then be 
a question of tactics whether the restriction 
should be enforced by an inflationary rise of 
prices or by more direct methods, such as heavy 
taxation, import regulations or some kind of 
rationing system, possibly in conjunction with 
a deterioration of quality. Countries which have 
adopted the last-mentioned methods may indeed 
boast of having avoided inflation, but this can 
scarcely afford undiluted satisfaction. 

In recent years there have been several in- 
stances of a State having increased its expend- 
iture above the level where it could be covered 
with real revenue, without this resulting in in- 
flation. It would be unwarrantable to adduce such 
examples in order to belittle the present danger 
of inflation. If it was found possible to cover 
the extraordinary expenditure by resorting to 
borrowing, the underbalancing of the budget need 
not necessarily result in a depreciation of the 
currency. The State would merely have drawn 
on private spending power, which would other- 
wise have been used for investments of capital, 
for example in industries or in building. Latter- 
ly, however, several States have gone so. far 
in exploiting the capital market that it seems 
doubtful whether the budget can be balanced 
even after resort to all the taxation and all the 
borrowing that can possibly be effected. Then 
the real danger of inflation vill set in. 

There have also been instances of a State having 
underbalanced the budget for the express pur- 
pose of increasing the country’s spending power. 
In such cases the intention has been to fight a 
prevailing tendency towards deflation and to 
stimulate the business world to overcome a de- 
pression which would be automatically aggravated 
if left to itself. If such a procedure merely 
serves to check a ruinous deflation, an artificial 
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“creation of spending power without an inflation- 
ary rise in the general price level is, of course, 
conceivable. From this, however, we cannot 
draw conclusions with any validity whatsoever 
for other situations. 

As has been indicated above, the creation of 
purchasing power leads to inflation when the 
supply of goods and other utilities does not keep 
pace with the increase in nominal spending 
power. Should the industrial world be stimu- 
lated by the newly created spending power to 
greater efforts and higher efficiency, this would 
serve in some measure to counteract the inflation. 
It is even conceivable that this stimulus may be 
so great that the increase in production will 
completely counterbalance the increase in pur- 
chasing power, so that no inflation sets in. Such 
a result may particularly be expected where in- 
dustry and commerce have previously been 
languishing and State intervention has been 
resorted to in order to counteract widespread un- 
employment. Such a case would be in line with 
the theory now in vogue that it is possible by 
the creation of spending power to: relieve unem- 
ployment and provide work for the whole popu- 
lation. It cannot be denied that such a consum- 
mation is conceivable under particularly favour- 
able conditions. As a general economic theory, 
however, this new doctrine is very questionable. 
In particular, exception must be taken to the 
belief that the creation of spending power would 
normally stimulate industry and commerce to 
such an extent that the total increase in produc- 
tion would exceed, in a fixed proportion, the 
spending power infused by the State. Attempts 
have been made to calculate this intensification of 
efficiency, and a special term has actually been 
created for this concept, the so-called “multi- 
plier”. The general public has thus been in- 
duced to believe that this “multiplier” is some 
independent factor in the problem. In point of 
fact the “multiplier” is not a constant which can 
be calculated, even approximately. Of course, 
one can always divide a degree of efficiency 
by another and thus obtain a quota. But, if this 
quota is devoid of any independent basis of de- 
termination, it will be quite misleading to in- 
troduce it as a new term in economic theory. 


In the case in point we do not even know 
whether the spending power infused by the State 
will tend to increase or diminish private enter- 
prise. It may quite well happen that the dis- 
trust of the financial policy resulting in an under- 
balancing of the budget will be so great and 
so widespread that any fresh creation of spend- 
ing power by the State will be followed by a 
still more marked abatement of private enter- 
prise, so that the actual result of this financial 
policy will be to lower the efficiency of industrial 
production. Recent developments have given us 
ample reason to be on our guard against this 
danger. 

The risk of inflation attendant on the creation 
of spending power by the State will naturally 
increase very rapidly during a period when pro- 
ductive forces are beginning to be completely 
utilized. At the present time this tendency can 
best be observed in England. Rearmament (in- 
clusive of military training) is proceeding there 
at such a pace that the available productive forces 
of the country may be expected soon to be fully 
engaged. Keynes has in fact predicted that in 
the course of the present year unemployment 
in England will be a thing of the past, and that 
the country will, instead, be confronted with an 
acute shortage of labour. Things will probably 
go the same way in all countries, if the arma- 
ments race continues. Of course, there will re- 
main a residue of unemployables. The ex- 
perience of the dictator countries shows, how- 
ever, that, under the stress of stern necessity, 
this residue can be reduced far below what was 
previously considered possible. But, when a 
country has gone so far as it possibly can in the 
utilization of previously unemployed labour, a 
continued increase in national expenditure will 
entail an imminent danger of inflation. 

The financial problems involved by rearma- 
ment should in any case be discussed under the 
assumption that there exists an acute shortage 
of labour and, in general, of other productive 
forces. If the State then creates spending power 
in addition to what it can obtain by taxation or 
borrowing, this extra spending power cannot en- 
tail any increase of production and is bound to 
lead to a rise of prices. From the point of view 
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of national finance, it will in any case serve a 
purpose. It will enforce a restriction of private 
consumption, so that the State will obtain ad- 
ditional facilities for disposing over goods and 
services. That country will then have entered 
on the road leading to sheer inflation. 

This analysis is intended not merely to throw 
light on the significance of inflation, but also to 
indicate how the danger of inflation should be 
met. Dilettantish attempts to check inflation by 
legislation prohibiting increases in price may be 
dismissed. They have no place in a rational 
financial policy and will merely serve to divert 
attention from the real efforts that must be 
made to suppress inflation. Among these efforts 
primary importance must be attached to the 
mustering up of all the productive forces of the 
nation, in conjunction with the most effective 
utilization of those forces. What is wanted is 
not merely to put the unemployed to work, but 
also to train unskilled labour — of which there 
is as a rule a relative superfluity — for occupa- 
tions which require special training. Length- 
ening of the effective working week should also 
be considered, and is in fact already an important 
feature in the armaments race. If the national 
economy is normally based on the interests of 
individuals and on the voluntary achievements 
of individuals, these sustaining forces must be 
maintained to the greatest possible extent when 
the country has to bear an abnormal strain. In 
the main this applies also to war economy, even 
though the State will then be forced to all kinds 
of drastic interferences with private economy. It 
is a delusion to suppose that a state-regulated 
economy will necessarily attain a higher effici- 
ency. Erroneous views on this subject may do 
much harm and will in all probability conduce to 
aggravate the shortage of goods which promotes 
an inflationary trend. 

Furthermore, inflationary tendencies should 


be counteracted by taxation and borrowing in 
such modes that available monies will be placed 
at the disposal of the State with the greatest 
possible rapidity. What is required is to put a 
check on unnecessary consumption and on such 
‘Private investments of capital as cannot be af- 


forded by a nation which is completely engrossed 
in its defence. The classical remedies against in- 
flation by means of monetary policy must again be 
brought into use. If the monetary authorities 
dogmatically adhere to the modern belief in the 
blessings of “cheap money”, and if for such 
reasons they maintain interest rates which do 
not correspond to the acute shortage of capital, 
they can never be relieved from responsibility 
for the depreciation of the currency. 

Sweden cannot overlook the danger of an in- 
flation in England. True that the British price 
level has in recent times been kept remarkably 
constant. But we must reckon with the possi- 
bility that the British rearmament programme, 
especially in view of the immense concurrent in- 
crease in Government subsidies, cannot be car- 
ried through without a depreciation of the cur- 
rency. Since I last touched on the subject (in 
the January issue of this quarterly) this danger 
— owing to the increasing shortage of labour 
and other means of production —, has become 
more imminent. Such a depreciation should not 
induce Sweden to proceed to a corresponding 
devaluation of her currency. We must pursue 
an independent monetary policy aiming at keeping 
the purchasing power of the krona as stable as 
possible. A lowering of the internal value of the 
pound should therefore immediately be met by a 
corresponding reduction in the Swedish rate of 
exchange for sterling. 

An internal inflation in Sweden is unfor- 
tunately not inconceivable. True that our arma- 
ments, even relatively speaking, are on a much 
smaller scale than those of England. But we 
do not possess anything like such large resources 
as those of England in the way of unemployed 
labour. Hence, if national expenditure on arm- 
aments is not compensated by restrictions in 
other fields, we shall be very soon approaching 
a situation where our productive forces are fully 
engaged, and where the danger of inflation is 
therefore imminent. This.risk will be enhanced 
if we do not realize in time what possibilities we 
have for a more and a more rational utilization 
of available labour. 


NORTHERN TRAVELGERS» GHEE Gi 


BY P. BRUNDELL, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
THE SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB., STOCKHOLM 
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The traveller’s cheque has nowadays become 
the regular. instrument of payment for travellers 
on business and for tourists. In accordance with 
an agreement between the commercial banks in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, this 
mode of payment will be available from the be- 
ginning of July 1939 in a form specially adapted 
for the northern countries. This arrangement 
will doubtless prove to be of great practical im- 
portance for travelling in Scandinavia and Fin- 
land. 


In former days, when a traveller was about 
to set out on a journey to a foreign country, 
the regular procedure was to arrange for a large 
merchant house in his home country to place a 
certain sum at his disposal with a firm — usually 
a merchant house in the same line — at the 
place of destination. The services thus rendered 
by the merchant houses were subsequently taken 
over by the banks, which to this very day, espe- 
cially in the case of large sums, or when a cus- 
tomer intends to stay for a considerable length 
of time at a place abroad, sometimes have re- 
course to the procedure of opening so-called per- 
sonal credits. 

This form of credit, however, has the draw- 
back, that it is usually confined to a single place. 
The development of travelling thus soon ren- 
dered it necessary to create an instrument of pay- 
ment whereby the traveller would be less fettered 
in his financial dispositions. Especially the tou- 
rist, who often sets out for a foreign country 
without any predetermined plan, needed greater 
latitude in this regard. An excellent instrument 
of such a nature was created by the introduction 
of the circular letter of credit (or circular note), 
by which a bank requests its correspondents in 
a number of places — often amounting to over 
a thousand and scattered all over the world — 


to make payments to the holder, on demand, up 
to a certain amount, stated in the letter. Any 
sum thus drawn is entered in a special place on 
the letter of credit, which is then valid for the 
remainder. i 

But the circular letter or note likewise has its” 
defects. Though it affords facilities for with- 
drawing money at a number of places, with- 
drawals must usually be made, during bank 
hours, at a particular bank in each place. Apart 
from this restriction to a particular bank and 
fixed hours, the circular letter of credit often en- 
tails irritating loss of time, as the withdrawals, 
especially in out-of-the-way places, are frequently 
accompanied by a more or less elaborate scrutiny 
of the circular letter as such, the traveller’s iden- 
tity, the signatures of the issuing bank, ete. 

It was in order to remedy these defects, and place 
in the traveller's hand an instrument of pay- 
ment which could be used practically anywhere 
and at any time, that the “‘traveller’s cheque” — 
as it is called in its Anglo-Saxon country of origin 
— was created. A traveller’s cheque is an order 
for payment, in the form of a cheque, which is 
issued by a bank for a specified sum to be drawn 
on itself, and which is cashed free of charge in} 
the home country, and in foreign countries is 
converted into the national currency at the buying 
rate for the currency in which it is issued. 7 
other words, it corresponds to an ordinary bank 
note. What distinguishes the traveller’s cheque 
from the bank note is that it is hedged about 
with safeguards against loss. A lost bank note 
usually means a definitive loss, whereas the ad 
of a traveller’s cheque should not cause the tra- 
veller much annoyance: he need merely report 
the matter to the bank where the cheque was 
bought, and the bank will as a rule repay the 
amount of the cheque against a simple declara- 
tion in writing. 
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How has this security against loss been at- 
tained? When the traveller buys the cheque, he 
must furnish it with his signature at the proper 
place. When he cashes it, he must again sign his 
mame, in the presence of the cashier, at another 
place on the cheque. Should the cheque be lost, 
it is conceivable that a thief or dishonest finder 
might successfully forge the traveller’s “control” 
signature, provided he could set quietly to work. 
But this would be of little avail; for, if he pre- 
sented the cheque thus signed, he would be called 
upon to repeat the signature, in the presence of 
the cashier, on the cheque or on a separate sheet 
of paper; as a rule even the most skilful forger 
will then give it up. In short, the traveller’s 
cheque has no value in his hands. It is on this 
consideration that the banks which issue trav- 
ellers’ cheques base their practice of repaying 
lost cheques as soon as they are satisfied that 
the buyer’s assurance that he had not himself 
furnished the lost cheque with his “control” 
signature is bona fide. 

In the nature of things, it would not be a 
paying business for a bank of any size whatever 
to undertake the issue of travellers’ cheques. The 
printing of the cheques must be executed with 
minute care on specially made paper as a safe- 
guard against forgery, and thus entails conside- 
rable expense. The extensive publicity, in the 
home country and abroad, which is necessary in 
order to ensure that the cheques will be accepted 
in as many places as possible, is likewise an ex- 
pensive matter. In point of fact, traveller’s che- 
que business has, broadly speaking, been con- 
fined to a small number of institutions of inter- 
national reputation, which have made it their 
speciality and whose cheques are now accepted 
practically all over the world, not only by banks, 
but also by travel bureaus, hotels, railways, large 
stores, restaurants, etc. 

It has long been a desideratum in this country 
to create a traveller’s cheque with the primary 
object of meeting the local requirements of a safe 
and convenient instrument of payment on all 
kinds of journeys. In the neighbouring countries 
Similar projects have been under discussion du- 
ring the last few years and in a few cases have 
Jed to tangible results, though on a minor scale. 
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Thus arose the idea of endeavouring, within the 
self-contained political and economic sphere of 
interest constituted by the Scandinavian count- 
ries, to effect a thorough solution of the problem, 
which would also be a contribution to the close 
cooperation between those countries, which is 
being extended year by year to one new field af- 
ter the other. This idea was taken up for discus- 
sion towards the end of last year between orga- 
nizations representing the commercial banks in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. After 
lengthy deliberations regarding the numerous 
matters of detail which are necessarily involved 
in such a project, these organizations are now in 
a position to present to the general public in the 
four countries a uniform system of Scandina- 
vian travellers’ cheques. 

The fundamental idea of the system is to create 
in each of the four countries a uniform travel- 
ler’s cheque, in the currency of the respective 
country, of such a nature that any bank which 
is a member of the national bank association 
could adopt it in is business as its own cheque. 
It has accordingly been decided not to issue the 
traveller’s cheque under the name of a particular 
bank, but to address the order of payment, in ge- 
neral terms, “To the Banks in Sweden”, as re- 
gards this country, ““To the Banks in Denmark”, 
as regards that country, and so forth. Naturally 
the cheque must in some way show to the ini- 
tiated the bank on which it is drawn and which 
thus is ultimately liable for its redemption. This 
object is attained by the simple device that the 
cheque, in a frame on the right-hand side im- 
mediately after the address “To the Banks in 
Sweden”, is provided with an agreed ‘‘clearing 
number”, designating the bank which has put the 
cheque into circulation. For example, the Skan- 
dinaviska Bank has the clearing number 5201, 
which will thus figure on all travellers’ cheques 
originally issued by the bank. Of course, it is 
only for a bank official that this mark has any 
significance. He is thereby enabled, after the 
cheque has been honoured, to obtain reimburse- 
ment from the right bank, namely that on which 
it is drawn. For the general public, on the other 
hand, the cheque, according to its wording, is 
payable at any Swedish bank whatever, and 
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without any deduction to cover expenses. More- 
over, these cheques will be accepted in payment 
by travel bureaus and hotels (the former will also 
act as selling agents), and in course of time pre- 
sumably also by shops and other establishments. 

An instrument of payment designed for such 
extensive use must obviously be of such a charac- 
ter that it inspires perfect confidence everywhere 
and also protects the banks against loss arising 
from forgeries, etc. Security in the first-men- 
tioned respect is afforded by the agreement that 
any bank which puts into circulation forms for 
traveller’s cheques bearing its clearing number 
shall be liable for the due honouring of the che- 
ques on presentation, regardless of whether the 
drawer has remitted payment or not. More- 
over, only banks are entitled to act as drawers 
of traveller’s cheques, which conduces to streng- 
then confidence. 

Special precautions have been taken to guard 
against forgery. All forms for travellers’ che- 
ques are produced for the joint account of the 
Swedish banks on uniform lines, under the con- 
trol of the Swedish Banks’ Association. The 
paper is of the so-called “‘safety type’, expressly 
made for the purpose, with the watermark 
“Norden” placed diagonally across the cheque. 
The electrotype block, which, apart from the 
clearing number, is the same for all banks, has 
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been made with special care in order to render 
successful counterfeiting impossible. The print 
ing of the cheques is concentrated at a single 
establishment. 

The Northern travellers’ cheques are made in 
two denominations, one for 50 kronor, the other 
for 100 kronor, the former of a green hue, the 
latter reddish-brown. A facsimile of a Swedish 
cheque is shown below. It will be seen that the 
international arrangement of travellers’ cheques 
as described in the introductory part of this ar- 
ticle, has been exactly followed, with a space at 
the upper left corner where the buyer must sign 
his name on purchasing the cheque, and a place 
at the lower left corner for his control signature 
on cashing the cheque. The name of the paying 
agent, in the example chosen, the Grand Hotel, 
is filled in only when the cheque ist given im 
payment or transferred to the party concerned. 
The paying agent will subsequently endorse the 
cheque in the usual manner when delivering it tc 
his banker. There is no time limit prescribed 
for the presentation of the travellers’ cheques 
with the drawee bank. 

As regards cooperation with the other northerr 
countries, mention has already been made of the 
arrangement that each country should produce 
a uniform traveller's cheque in its own cur 
rency. The above description of the Swed 
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The actual size of the cheque is 80 x 188 mm. 
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ish traveller’s cheque is thus applicable in 
all respects also to the Danish, Norwegian 
and Finnish traveller’s cheque, with the sole dif- 
ference that they are expressed in Danish and 
Norwegian kroner and Finnish marks, respec- 
tively, and that the denominations of the Fin- 
nish cheque are 500 and 1,000 marks. It should 
be noted that cooperation between the four count- 
ries has not been confined solely to the actual ar- 
rangement of the cheques, but has been extend- 
ed to the use of the same “‘safety paper” for all 
the four series, besides which the blocks have 
been made at the same establishment and of the 
same pattern. The hue of the two denomina- 
tions is likewise similar for all the four series. 

The cooperation between the four countries 
is plainly shown on the cheques themselves, in 
that all of them bear the designation ‘Nordisk 
Resecheck” (‘“‘Northern Traveller’s cheque’). 
Whilst in other respects each country manages 
its own system individually, it has been agreed 
that the banks in each of the four countries 
shall cash the cheques of the other countries at the 
current buying rate for the currency in question 
without any deduction for costs. Northern tra- 
vellers’ cheques have thus become an instrument 
of payment negotiable all over Fenno-Scandina- 
via. They are primarily intended for journeys 
from one Scandinavian country to the other. A 
Swede travelling to Norway will provide him- 
self with travellers’ cheques in Norwegian kro- 
ner, bought at a Swedish bank, a Danish traveller 
to Finland will procure travellers’ cheques in 
Finnish marks, and so forth; unless the traveller 
prefers to have cheques in his own currency, 
which are equally acceptable. The cheques can, 
‘of course, also be used for travelling in the home 
country, and will be found useful as a protec- 
tion against loss. 

It is further intended that the use of Northern 
travellers’ cheques should be extended to per- 
‘sons travelling to Scandinavia from other count- 
ries. For that purpose the Scandinavian banks 
will arrange for their travellers’ cheques to be 
deposited with banks and leading travel bureaus 
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in the great international centres. Tourists 
travelling to Scandinavia from, say, England or 
America, will thus gradually become accustomed 
to carry at least a part of their travelling funds 
in the form of northern travellers cheques. In 
the future, when the system has been well 
established in Scandinavia, it is conceivable that 
the use of Northern travellers’ cheques might 
be further extended by making them payable 
also outside Scandinavia and Finland. This 
would, for example, permit a Swede travelling 
to England to confine his funds for the jour- 
ney to travellers’ cheques in Swedish kronor. 
For the present it has not been found desirable 
to include this extension in the plan for Scan- 
dinavian cooperation. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the cheques have been provided from 
the outset with a translated text in the English 
language. 

Northern travellers’ cheques will be sold on 
similar terms for all the four series. A travel- 
ler who buys in Sweden a traveller’s cheque in 
Swedish kronor will be charged a commission 
of */, per cent of the amount, the minimum charge 
per purchase being 1 krona. For a cheque in 
Danish or Norwegian kroner or Finnish marks 
he will pay a commission of */, per cent, the mi- 
nimum charge being 2 Danish or Norwegian kro- 
ner or 20 Finnish marks, respectively. In Den- 
mark, Finland and Norway the charges will be 
on the same scale: a commission of +/, per cent 
will be payable on cheques in the national cur- 
rency, a commission of °/, per cent on cheques 
in the currency of the other countries. Outside 
Scandinavia and Finland the commission for all 
the four series will be */, per cent, the minimum 
charge being 2 kr., or 20 Finnish marks, respec- 
tively. For this very small charge, which in some 
measure may be regarded as an insurance pre- 
mium, the traveller in Scandinavia will solve the 
tiresome problem of travelling funds in a per- 
fectly satisfactory way, and at the same time will 
secure that protection against loss which has en- 
abled the international traveller’s cheque to out- 
rival the bank note. 
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TOURIST TRAFFI Grn OM EO tea 
COUN PER LES 1 Gls WE Dia 


BY CAPTAIN BO LINDMAN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE SWEDISH TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


Though tourist travel is not a new pheno- 
menon, it is only in modern times that it has 
been developed from a privilege of the few into 
a movement in which millions of persons repre- 
senting all classes of society participate. 

In many respects the world war drew a sharp 
line of demarcation between old and modern 
times. This was the case also in regard to 
tourist travel. It was the post-war development 
of communications that first provided adequate 
facilities for what we now call tourist traffic. 
Switzerland, for example, long before the war 


had a well-organized system for the reception of. 


visitors from other lands but, though excellent 
arrangements for tourists had been made within 
that country, there were, as a rule scarcely any 
facilities for would-be travellers desiring to 
reach it cheaply and comfortably from abroad. 
And, though’ in most other lands some interest 
in tourist travel had been aroused, extensive 
arrangements for the purpose had been made 
only in a few countries. In any case, efforts 
were concentrated almost exclusively on attrac- 
ting well-to-do tourists. 

In the course of the last twenty years many 
direct obstacles have been placed in the way of 
travelling in the shape of visa control, currency 
restrictions, etc., not to speak of those revolu- 
tionary changes in economic and political con- 
ditions which have disturbed individual count- 
ries, and indeed the whole world. Hence at the 
present time many people seem, as it were, to 
be caught in an iron grip which tends to paralyze 
their natural desire for travelling. But the 
magnificent development of communications and 
the increasingly effective organization of tra- 
velling are factors which have conduced in some 
measure to overcome these obstacles. 


Sweden became a tourist country at a rela- 
tively late stage, chiefly because adequate 
arrangements had not been made for the recep: 
tion of foreigners on any large scale. But when 
the importance of foreign tourist traffic had 
once been realized in Sweden, an efficient orga 
nization for the purpose was developed in the 
course of a few years, and this country is now 
well prepared to receive a relatively large influ 
of foreigners. 

The reasons why Sweden has now won general 
recognition as a tourist country cannot be dis 
cussed here: it must suffice to note the fact. 

The fluctuations in the influx of travellers 
from abroad can be followed by studying the 
statistics of immigrants. The number of foreig- 
ners from non-Scandinavian countries who 
entered Sweden in the course of the years 1933 
—1938 is shown in graph 1, whilst correspon- 
ding figures for travellers from Scandinavian 
countries who have spent one or more nights in 
Sweden are contained in graph 2. The trend 
of development would, of course, have been 
brought into clearer relief if the statistical in 
vestigation could have been carried further back 
but, as the existing system for alien control was 
introduced in 1933, and as it shows considerabl 
differences from that previously applied, it has 
not been considered desirable to extend the in: 
vestigation further back. 

The existing material is gratifying from 
Swedish point of view, seeing that the curve: 
show a steadily rising tendency. The general 
picture, however, should be supplemented 
more detailed figures indicating the number of) 
travellers representing those nationalities whict 
most frequently visit this country (with 
exception of the Scandinavian countries). Suc 


a 


figures are given in the appended tables. Thus 
| number of persons who entered Sweden in 
the course of the years 1933—1938 from the 14 
principal countries is shown in table 1. A fur- 
ther differentiation has been made in table 2, 
which indicates the number of visitors per month 
from the United States, England, Holland and 
Germany. The last-mentioned figures, however, 
are confined to the year 1938, though the diffe- 
rences in relation to the year 1937 are indicated 
in the table. 

The tables call for some comments. The Ger- 
mans are by far the most numerous visitors: 
indeed, in 1933 and 1934 they represented more 
than half of the total number of foreigners who 
visited this country. It seems remarkable that 
also during the last few years the number of 
visitors from Germany should have been so 
large as is shown by the table, seeing that the 
sum of money which a German is normally per- 


Graph t. The number of visitors to Sweden from 
non-Scandinavian countries in 1933—1938. 
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_ Wote. Travellers from Scandinavian countries are permitted 
to enter Sweden on producing a passport or Scandinavian 
stravel pass» (travellers between Sweden an Denmark do not 
even uire such an identity paper). No count is taken of 
the number of travellers in connection with this frontier con- 
trol. But, if a traveller spends a night in Sweden, his arrival 
as also his departure, is reported to the police by the hotel, 
boarding-house etc. at which he puts up. This renders it 
possible to compile statistics of the length of stay. 

Travellers from on-Scandinavian countries are under obliga- 
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mitted to bring with him on a visit to Sweden 
has been successively reduced, so that in 1938 
it amounted merely to 10 marks. One explana- 
tion of the high figures, however, is that at least 
12,000 Germans per annum cross over from Sass- 
nitz to Trelleborg to spend a day at some place 
in the province of Skane. Most of the other 
visitors from Germany are presumably travellers 
on business (see below). 

Next to Germany, by far the largest number 
of visitors come from England and the United 
States. Travellers from those parts were formerly 
attracted to countries in central and southern 
Europe; but, according as the political horizon 
has darkened in the south, these travellers have 
been drawn towards the peaceful Scandinavia, 
thus showing how vitally tourist traffic is 
affected by the political situation. These poli- 
tical conditions would perhaps have completely 
deterred English people and Americans from 


Graph 2. The number of visitors to Sweden from 
Scandinavian countries in 19033 —1937- 
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tion, on passing the frontier, to fill in a numbered form con- 
taining particulars regarding the day of arrival, etc. At the 
same time the passport is stamped with a record of entry and 
a number identical with that on the form. On the travellers 
departure this number is recorded by the passport control 
officer, This method renders it possible to determine the 
number of foreigners who have crossed the frontier and the 
time spent in the country. — These figures also serve as a 
basis for estimating the sums spent in Sweden by foreign 
visitors. 
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travelling, had it not been for the tourist pro- 
paganda successfully, though at relatively small 
expense, organized by Sweden. 

Since the world war the Austrians have shown 
a weakness for this country, which has mani- 
fested itself in a steadily increasing influx of 
Austrian tourists. But, as soon as Austria was 
incorporated in Germany, the Austrian currency 
was subjected to more rigorous restrictions, and 
the result was almost immediately reflected in 
the statistics. Similarly, in a year or so we shall 
doubtless note a corresponding decrease in the 
number of tourists from Czechoslovakia. This 
is regrettable, as the exchange of tourists with 
that country had been steadily increasing from 
year to year, 

The natural decrease in the number of visi- 
tors from Italy during the Abyssinian affair is 
likewise reflected in the figures. In 1938, how- 
ever, the number of Italians who visited Sweden 
was larger than ever before, though the total is 
not very impressive. 

It is gratifying to note that the number of visi- 
tors from the Baltic States and Poland has been 
increasing year by year. An increased exchange 
of tourists with those countries should conduce 
towards the extension of our long-established 
markets in those countries. 


The figures for Scandinavia (table 3) show an 
equally satisfactory increase. 


Table 3. The number of visitors from the Scandi- 
navian countries who have spent one or more night. 
in Sweden, in the years 1933—1937- 


| 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 

Denmark . . . . | 36,290} 40,815 | 46,210] 50,979| 57,430 
Finland 4,710| 5,232] 11,499| 11,878| 14,689 
Norway 19,144 | 22,949 | 31,016 | 33,934| 41,178 
Total | 60,144 | 68,996 . 88,725 | 96,791 | 113,207 
Note. Corresponding figures are not yet available for 1938. 


In point of fact Sweden is visited by a con- 
siderably larger number of Scandinavians than 
is indicated by the statistics (see note to the 
graphs). It is a well-known fact that Swedes and 
Danes cross the Sound in a never-ending stream. 
Hundreds of thousands of Danes annually repair 
to Skane to stay there for a day or two and make 
purchases, or, as has become the growing prac- 
tice in recent years, in order to make excursions 
to the rural districts of that province. 

The number of visitors from Finland may 
seem to be unduly small. It should be noted, 
however, that a Finn who arrives at Stockholm 
in the morning by boat from Abo or Helsingfors 
and proceeds southwards on the same day is not 
included in the statistics. 

The same rule applies, for example, to a Nor- 
wegian who passes through Sweden on his way 
to or from the Continent and does not spend the 
night in this country. 


Table r. The number of visitors from the principal non-Scandinavian countries in 1933—I1938. 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Gemiany. ia. s athe 35,657 46,623 40,800 43,348 41,091 43,499 
England © 2 fo) ho, Ain eee 11,310 13,573 15,637 19,167 19,967 23,218 
Ass AG Wed ‘ews agi atte, Para 55555 7,624 9,693 15,550 17,092 17,005 
EOliatie ga sre meee 2,736 3,598 3,794 45434 4,992 6,155 
Gzecho-Slovakia . sf. 4 sees ume 1,346 2,147 2,516 3,248 3,471 3,576 
rancé ie Pao Se ee 2,225 2,579 2,853 2,866 3,202 3,522 
SWVIRCEMIADE > ics a) tee ences ei 1,592 1,976 2,295 2.676 2,890 3,432 
SLOG cs Gorn on Ae, ce eee meee 428 647 1,081 1,961 2,396 2,211 
TGR ee chs ch, ety een ee 1,222 1,345 1,231 915 1,305 1,778 
OMAN sai yom ay sco, esl ce ee 487 752 1,106 1,306 1,397 1,707 
Austria j 608 
Hungary 
Belgium 
SSVI, Teton cers Dales eo) '<, Mea ee 
Other countries 
All countries 68,805 88,576 89,675 | 


106,504 110,727. | «117,008 
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In 1938 the number of tourists from non- 
Scandinavian countries, in spite of the critical 
phases in the international situation, increased 
by 5.7 per cent., as compared with 1937, which 
had shown an increase of 4 per cent., relatively 
to 1936. This increase is mainly accounted for 
by the larger number of visitors from England 
and Holland, but Switzerland and Italy likewise 
show a considerable rise both in actual numbers 
and in percentage of the total. The number of 
visitors from the United States has been main- 
tained practically constant, whilst Germany and 
Austria together show a slight decline. — It 
should be noted in this connection that Austria 
has been deliberately retained as a _ separate 
country in the tables, as former Austrian pass- 
ports were valid till the end of 1938. 

It has been pointed out above that most of 
the visitors from Germany are travellers on 
business. This raises the question whether it is 
possible to give separate figures for the number 
of tourists and visitors for purposes of study, 
on the one hand, and of travellers on business, 
on the other. With the aid of-the following 
method, which is merely intended to show the 
general tendency, it is possible to make an 
approximate estimate of the proportion between 
the two categories. If we proceed from the fact 
that most of the visitors to Sweden in the cold 
season (January to April and October to De- 
cember) are travellers on business, and assume 


Table 2. 


that the number of these visitors is maintained 
fairly constant in May to September, we can 
calculate a monthly average for the number of 
travellers on business throughout the year. 
Though this methods is rather rough, it is quite 
serviceable for its purpose, which is to obtain a 
maximum figure for the number of travellers on 
business and a minimum figure for tourists and 
visitors for study purposes. 

On the basis of table 2, approximately 30,000 
of the Germans who visited Sweden in 1938 may 
thus be estimated to have been travellers on 
business. Seeing that, as pointed out above, at 
least 12,000 Germans per annum, visit Sweden 
for a day only, it may be inferred that the num- 
ber of tourists and visitors for study purposes 
who stay in Sweden for some length of time is 
quite insignificant. 

If we make a corresponding calculation in 
regard to England and Holland, it will be found 
that the total increase in the number of visitors 
is mainly due to tourist traffic and not to visits . 
for business purposes. 

As regards England, in fact, nearly 80 per 
cent. of the total increase occurs during the ac- 
tual tourist season from June to August, though 
May and September also show a very marked 
upward trend. As for Holland more than 55 
per cent. of the total increase falls during the 
season from June to August. By way of com- 
parison it may be mentioned that the number of 


The number of visitors per month in 1938 from all the principal non-Scandinavian countries, 
and from the United States, England, Holland and Germany, respectively. 


All non- 
Scandinavian U, Sa As England Holland Germany 
Month nations 
: Number | + against |} Number | + against Number |+ against] Number |+ against] Number |+ against 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
PE sw ts 5,114 + 328 240 — § 552 + 6 427 + 80 2,453 + 57 
BEIORTyo. ss se 4,517 7) 240 279 — 8 622 + 24 251 + 8 2,061 + 206 
oe a 5579 | + 773 414 + 116 660 | — 99 249 + 4 2,575 + 330 
MED 4 6 ee 6,044 + bat 520 + 104 845 — 66 286 + 8 2,700 + 308 
oo 8,862 + 1,048 ¥,533 + 179 1,710 + 488 462 + 180 3,484. + 194 
0 3 Sea 13,365 — 353 1,941 — 881 2,857 + 358 641 + 144 5,015 + 540 
0S A 22,868 + 393 5,681 + 10 4,813 + 725|| 1,160 | + 217 6,923 + 220 
ou Sr 23,856 + 2,406 4:37 + 481 6,646 | +1,476|| 1,276 + 285 6,722 + 105 
September ..... 10,406 + 187 1,203 — 16 2,509 + 421 468 + 57 3,791 — 295 
BEMGURE . . . + . + 6,458 — 142 531 — 33 812 | — 87 345 + 63 3,044 | — 42 
November ..... 5,098 + 261 393 —- 2 616 — 28 303 + 60 2,346 + 226 | 
ecember ..... i 4,841 + 599 299 — 26 576 + 33 287 + 57 2,382 + 463 | 


q 
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visitors from Germany and Austria during this 
season showed altogether a decrease of 690, 
which is considerably more than the total 
decrease for the year, which was merely 199. 

The number of visitors from the United States 
unfortunately shows a marked decline in June, 
namely from 2,822 in 1937 to 1,941 in 1938. 
This must be entirely attributed to the economic 
depression which then prevailed in the United 
States, the consequence of which was that the 
class of people who can otherwise afford to 
cross the Atlantic found themselves constrained to 
remain at home. For this reason Swedish propa- 
ganda in the United States for tourist travel in the 
early summer, which in previous years had been 
very successful, was restricted, and publicity was 
concentrated, instead, mainly on the salaried 
class with a regular holiday in the summer. 
Appeal was made in the first place to school and 
university teachers, a class of persons who, being 
in receipt of fixed salaries, are not appreciably 
affected by bad times. In the United States, 
however, this class of persons do not start their 
holidays until towards the end of June, which 
perhaps partly accounts for the decrease in the 
June figures. This decline is in fact compensated 
in some measure by an increase in August. The 
increase in the months of March, April and May 
can scarcely be attributed solely to tourist 
traffic. 


Table 4. 
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Table 2 gives some indication of the approxi- 
mate length of the tourist season proper. 
be regarded as comprising only the months of 
June, July and August, with a “prelude” in May 
and an “aftermath”? in September. The season 
is thus rather short, whence establishments which 
specialize on the reception of tourists, can scarce- 
ly obtain adequate returns on the capital in- 
vested in them. The organizers of Swedish 
tourist propaganda abroad have therefore been 
endeavouring to get the season prolonged. An 


additional motive for such endeavours is the 


It may 


desirability of avoiding an unduly heavy strain ~ 
on means of communication, hotels, boarding-— 


houses etc. This has now become particularly 
important in view of the new Swedish law for 
the regulation of holidays with pay, which may 
be expected to increase the number of holiday- 
makers by hundreds of thousands. 


The tourist movement has both ideal and eco- 
nomic aims in view. In order to estimate the 
economic results of tourist traffic, it will be 
necessary to ascertain (1) the number of visi- 
tors to Sweden, en passant, (2) the number of 
visitors who have stayed in the country and (3) 
the number of nights spent in Sweden. In addi- 
tion, we must endeavour to ascertain the average 
sum spent by each traveller per day. Such cal- 
culations have been made by the Swedish Traf- 


Sweden's balance of payments in respect of tourist traffic in the years 1930—1937 


(in million kronor). 


| 1930 


Income from foreign travellers in Sweden ...... 
Tourist shipping receipts after deducting expenditures 
| abroad 


Total income 


Expenditure of Swedish travellers abroad. ...... 


| Balance 


7.0 


1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | “247 | 737 
32 | 30 | 33 | 44 | 51.7/ 57.4] 55.6] 42.8 
g.c| 5.0/ §.7| 60] 6.6! 7.6] 83] 83 
37 35 39 50 58 65 64 51 
35 | 31 | 35 | 4 | 45 | 52 |°s7 /*87 

+2 |+ 4 |+ 4 |+ 9 |+13 |+13 1/4 7 |- 6 


Notes. * The income derived from the visits of foreign travellers to Sweden has been calculated firstly by an earlier method (A), 
and secondly by a new method (B), based on an investigation made in 1938. It should be observed that the medium 
figures according to method B have been calculated with great caution. 


* According to the Swedish Board of Trade. 
3 Preliminary figure. 
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fic Association on the basis of certain medium 
figures.t 

As regards the number of nights spent in Swe- 
den, it shows a considerable difference for visi- 
tors from the Scandinavian countries and for 
travellers from other countries. For the first- 
mentioned group the average length of stay in 
1936 was 8 days, whereas the figure for the 
second-mentioned group was nearly three times 
as high, being more than 21 days. This diffe- 
rence is accounted for by the fact that visitors 
from adjacent countries can content themselves 
with shorter visits, whereas tourists from 
distant lands naturally desire to stay here for a 
greater length of time. 


Tourist traffic from abroad brings consider- 
able sums into this country. This is indicated 
by table 4, which shows Sweden’s balance of 
payments in respect of tourist traffic in the years 


1930—1937.” 


1 For further particulars see »Friimlingsstatistik 1933—1935> 
and »Frimlingsstatistik 19362, published by the Swedish 
Traffic Association. 

2 Figures for 1938 are not yet available. 


The Swedes are fond of travelling and spend 
considerable sums in foreign countries. In the 
course of the last few years this tendency has 
been intensified, which, of course, is chiefly 
due to the boom in this country. It is therefore 
wise for Sweden to carry on tourist propaganda 
abroad on such a scale as to attract a larger 
number of travellers, who will spend their money 
in this country. It will be seen from table 4 
that we some years have had a plus balance in 
this respect. 

The balance of payments in respect of tourist 
traffic has been calculated for the year 1937 in 
accordance with two different methods, namely 
(1) an earlier method and (2) a more modern 
method, based on an investigation made in 1938. 
It will be seen from the table that the balance is 
negative. This urges us to extend our tourist 
propaganda, with a view to increasing the num- 
ber of visitors to Sweden from abroad. Much, 
however, depends on whether the necessary funds 
can be supplied for this purpose. The sums 
required are quite small in proportion to the 
benefits which such publicity will confer on the 
country. 
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THE SWEDISH MARKET POR Ss etree 
AND BONDS 


REFLECTIONS ON SOME STATISTICAL DATA 
BY EINAR HUSS, D. SC. 


In Sweden, as in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the market for securities is naturally on a 
rather modest scale, owing to their relatively 
small population and to the fact that dealings 
are confined, in the main, to national securities, 
notably domestic bonds and shares in domestic 
companies. The small extent of these markets 
will, of course, be brought into sharp relief on 
comparison with the throng of securities on the 
big stock exchanges which are the centres of in- 
ternational commerce. Thus the latest year-book 
of the London stock exchange (the Stock Ex- 
change Official Year-Book 1939) contains parti- 
culars about more than 21,000 securities, of 
which about 12,400 are bought and sold on the 
London stock exchange or on cooperating ex- 
changes, whereas merely about two hundred se- 
curities are listed on the Stockholm exchange. On 
the New York stock exchanges (Stock Exchange 
and Curb Exchange) approximately 514 million 
shares changed hands during the peak year 1937, 
besides bonds with an aggregate value of about 
37/, milliard dollars, or roughly 13 milliard Swe- 
dish kronor. The corresponding figures for the 
Stockholm exchange in the same year were ap- 
proximately 2.82 million shares, and bonds with 
a value of 72 million kronor. It should be noted, 
however, that in Sweden bonds are mostly bought 
and sold outside the stock exchange. In Hol- 
land and Switzerland stock exchange dealings 
are likewise on a larger scale than in Sweden, 
which is doubtless largely due to the admixture 
of foreign securities on the markets of the two 
first-mentioned countries. 

Relatively to the size of the population, how- 
ever, industrial enterprise is at least as well de- 
veloped in Sweden as in many of the larger 
countries; and, as it is organized largely in the 


form of joint-stock companies and has been 


partly financed by the issue of bond loans, the 
Swedish market for shares and bonds may well 


be compared in extent with the markets of larger 


countries for domestic securities, if due allowance 
is made for the difference in the population. For 
example, a summary comparison with conditions 
in Germany at the end of 1938 shows that the 
aggregate share capital of the companies whose 
shares were listed on the nine stock exchanges 
in Germany (exclusive of Austria) amounted 


approximately to 256 Swedish kronor per head 


of population, whereas the corresponding figure 
for the Stockholm exchange was about 326 kro- 
nor per head of population, or 27 per cent. more 
than might have been expected on the basis of 
the corresponding figure for Germany. For the 
sake of precision, it should be noted that some 
of the said Swedish shares are held abroad. On 
the other hand, there is good reason to suspect 
that the figure for the share capital of the Ger- 
man companies has been overvalued on conver- 
sion into Swedish kronor in accordance with the 
official rate of exchange, as has been done in 
this case. 

In Sweden the share market in the widest sense 
of the term is very extensive, because, as above 
indicated, industries other than agriculture with 
its associated callings are very generally organized 
in the form of joint-stock companies. According 


to data given by Professor Heckscher in an in-_ 


teresting investigation,’ the Swedish joint-stock 
companies in 1908—1909 were several times as 


numerous as in Germany, in proportion to the 


population. He showed that this was chiefly due 


to the fact that much smaller enterprises than in 


* »Svenska produktionsproblem», 2nd edition, Stockholm 
1922. Pages 188 ff. 
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Germany had been formed into joint-stock compa- 

nies. Reckoned per head of population, however, 
the aggregate share capital of the Swedish com- 
panies was considerably (about 50 per cent.) 
larger than the corresponding figure for Germany. 

It has not-been possible to institute a similar 
comparative investigation for a later period, be- 
cause as regards Sweden statistical material has 
not been available in respect of all joint-stock 
companies. The results of a statistical investiga- 
tion on the subject made in connection with a 
committee enquiry regarding the revision of com- 
pany legislation had not yet been published at the 
time of writing; presumably, however, it will 
give interesting evidence of the rapid develop- 
ment of the Swedish company system during the 
thirty years which have elapsed since the com- 
pilation of the previously mentioned statistics. It 
may be noted incidentally that a comparison with 
conditions in Germany is no longer relevant in 
regard to the smaller companies, in view of the 
reconstruction of such companies in other forms 
which has been proceeding in that country for 
some time past and has not yet been terminated. 
As regards large German companies the trend of 
development has proceeded in a different direc- 
tion, in that great companies have been founded 
by state initiative, e. g. Reichswerke A.-G. fiir 
Erzbergbau und Eisenhiitten “Hermann Goring”, 
which in respect of share capital (400 million 
Rmk.) is the third in order of magnitude of Ger- 
man companies. 

A comparison between the size of the markets 
for securities in the four Scandinavian countries 
will afford some interest. If, for the sake of 
simplicity, this comparison is confined to dealings 
on the stock exchanges, we shall obtain the fol- 
lowing figures (in millions of the respective cur- 
rency units) : — 


Stock exchange transaction in shares and bonds, 
on an average per year. 


Sweden Denmark Norway Finland 


Mill. Mill. Mill. Mill. 

Sy, ki Dike, -Nikr mk. 

Shares 1929-33. . . 366.4 106.6 30.5 190,6 
Seeenoza——38.-. . 314.9 136.0 30.2 313.2 
Se 1920-38. . . 340.7 121.3 20.4 251.9 
Bonds 1929—33. . .- 90.0 288.5 25.6 11.9 
Beeeenos4—38... . 82.2 372.1 23.7 O7,5 
Seemgao—3S... 86.1 330.4 24.6 24.5 
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During the two five years’ periods under review 
dealings in shares amounted in Sweden to about 
80 per cent. and in Denmark to about 27 per 
cent. of the total stock exchange transactions. 
This difference, of course, is due to the fact that 
Sweden is more industrialized than her southern 
neighbour, and that the bond market in Denmark 
has been well developed from of old. It is also 
possible that in Denmark dealings in bonds have 
been concentrated on the stock exchange to a 
greater extent than in Sweden. In Norway 
dealings in shares represented nearly 30 per cent. 
of the total stock exchange transactions during 
the period 1929—1933, and about 56 per cent. 
during the following five years’ period. This 
development is apparently connected with the fact 
that shares in shipping companies, which are very 
sensitive to economic trends, are the leading se- 
curities on the stock exchange in Norway, which 
country, in proportion to its population, owns by 
far the largest mercantile marine in the world. 
In Finland, which is a highly industrialized 
country, especially in respect of the wood-working 
industries, dealings in shares amount to more than 
90 per cent. of the total stock exchange trans- 
actions, which in recent years have rapidly in- 
creased concurrently with the marked economic 
progress of that country. It seems scarcely 
desirable to carry this comparison any further, 
as such figures do not take into account the dif- 
ferences in the modus operandi of the stock ex- 
changes and therefore have merely approximate 
validity. 

As regards Sweden there are other questions 
of special interest, namely the proportion between 
the extent of the share and bond markets and 
the yield of those securities during the present 
trend of interest rates. 

The great majority of the joint-stock compa- 
nies are, of course, either “family companies” or 
companies whose shares are held by more or less 
local syndicates of shareholders. In Sweden the 
large companies whose shares have found their 
way to the general public represent the banks, 
the larger home-market industries and especially 
the export industries. According to the latest 
list issued by the Stock Exchange Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation the shares which circulate on the public 
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market relate to 217 such companies, whose sha- 
res at the end of 1938 had a market value of 
4,280 million kronor. Of these shares those 
listed on the stock exchange had a market value 
of 3,507 million kronor. Swedish bonds in cir- 
culation at the same date amounted to a face 
value of 5,195 million kronor, of which those 
included in the official list represented nominally 
4,428 million kronor and those listed on the stock 
exchange nominally 3,610 million kronor. The 
corresponding market values for bonds are at 
present somewhat higher than these figures for 
nominal values. 

We thus find that the markets for shares and 
bonds are approximately of the same size, and 
also that they are comparable in magnitude with 
the total deposits of the savings banks and with 
the funds of the insurance offices and companies, 


which at the end of 1937 amounted, respectively, 


to 4,081 and 3,872 million kronor (see the pre- 
ceding issue of this publication). 

Nowadays Sweden has no foreign loans of any 
size. Swedish shares and bonds, however, circu- 
late in monetary transactions with foreign coun- 
tries, besides which shares in the well-known 
companies Elektrolux, Separator, Svenska Kul- 
lagerfabriken, the Match Company and Linoleum 
AB. Forshaga have been introduced on foreign 
stock exchanges and have thus passed into the 
hands of foreign investors. On the other hand, 
foreign bonds, of apparently still larger amount, 
are held in Sweden. 


In 1938 shares and bonds with an aggregate 
value of 1.54 milliard kronor were bought and 
sold through banks and stockbrokers. More than 
75 per cent. of these transactions were negotiated 
by the banks. But, as the banks negotiate by 
far the greater part of the less remunerative trans- 
actions in bonds, their share in the brokerage 
was less than two-thirds. 

In order to show the trend in the yield on 
Swedish shares a special investigation has been 
made by the Skandinaviska Banken. It is based 
on data regarding the companies included in the 
latest list of the Stock Exchange Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. It has been found necessary to exclude 
the banks, the Grangesberg Company, in view of 
the particular market conditions of this com- 


pany, companies which were radically reconstruct- 
ed during the years 1924—1938, and a number 
of companies in respect of which reliable data 
regarding market share prices during this pe- 
riod have not been obtainable. All in all, the in- 
vestigation comprises 140 companies with a no- 
minal share capital of approximately 1.5 milliard 
kronor, representing a market value of approxi- 
mately 2.5 milliard kronor. 

The yield on Jong investments in shares is a 
question which has not been taken into conside- 
ration in this investigation. In recent years many 
Swedish companies have entered on a new line 
of financial policy, and it is still too early to judge 
the effects of this change in bad times and in 
periods of prosperity. We are referring to a 
policy aiming at drastic consolidation, which has 
been greatly facilitated by the considerable re- 
duction in interest charges owing to the sharp 
fall in the level of interest. 

The investigation is thus intended to give fi- 
gures ifidicating the investors’ expectations of 
yield on investments in. shares at different dates. 
For this purpose we have calculated the average 
yield on shares bought at market prices at the 
end of the years 1928—1938, taking into account 
the next dividend paid on those shares. This. 
yield has then been compared with that on first- 
class industrial and Government bonds assumed 
to have been bought on the same dates at market 
prices. As will be seen from the figures below, 
this comparison yields rather remarkable results,. 


Vield (in percentage) on shares and bonds. 


Industrial Government. 
Date of purchase ai bonds’ Difference bonds 
ve % % 
gr dec. 1928... . 4:96 4.93 0.03 4.58 
3S 1920). se, 5:49 5-03 0.40 4.49 
ws) TORO ge 5.44 4.92 0.52 4.25 
2 2 193t.8. « 75.58 5.68 — 0.10 4.85 
eee CE ey tee ye 4.81 0.63 4.05 
BS 52935). Spee e5ICO) 4.26 0.83 3.74 
Average 1928—33 5.32 4:94 0.38 4:33 
31 dec. 1934... 4.94 3-40 1.54 3.04. 
Fe DTOSS ci tees 0 3-75 1.35 3.36 
Hi | DeitOSO ewig,» BAX 2.94 1.47 3.05 
D) OO INTOS7 ae a. yp Bega 3.14 2.18 2.92 
> 1098. cc AIBA, 2.93 1.91 2.44 
Average 19374—38 4.92 3.23 1.69 2.96 
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though the general tendency is one which might 
have been anticipated. 
The remarkable thing is that the fall in interest 


‘rates, which had so greatly affected the bond 


market, has very slightly diminished the expec- 
tations of investors in shares in regard to the 
yield on those securities. Between the periods 
1928—1933 and 1934—1938 the yield on indus- 
trial bonds has been reduced, on an average, 


from about 5 per cent. to about 32/, per cent., 


or by approximately 1*/, per cent. During the 
same time the yield on Government bonds has 
fallen from about 47/, to about 3 per cent. The 
previous rather marked difference between the 
yield on industrial bonds and Government bonds, 
namely about ?/, per cent., has thus been reduced 
to about 7/, per cent. On the other hand, as re- 


_gards shares the yield obtainable at different dates 


i 


on the basis of buyers’ prices has decreased 
from 5.3 to 4.9 per cent., or by merely 0.4 
per cent. The margin between the yield of 
shares and industrial bonds has thus been 
widened from merely 0.4 per cent. in 1928 
—1933 to 17/,; per cent. in 1934—1938 and to 
approximately 2 per cent. on an average during 
the last two years. 


A factor which has obviously contributed to this 
difference in yield is that investors in shares, in 
calculating their income from dividends, have 
included a “riskpremium” to allow for anticipated 
losses owing to reduced dividends and thus a fall 
in the prices of the shares. But, if this premium 
were to consist of the difference between the 


. present yield on shares, which is nearly 5 per 


cent. (on the market value of the shares), and 
the yield on bonds, now 2°%/, to 3 per cent., it 
would correspond on an average to a dividend 
rate of 3.5 per cent. on the share capital of the 
shares under consideration. In 1938 the divi- 
dends paid by the respective companies, in per- 
centage of their share capital, were one per cent. 
higher than the average for the years 1928— 
1938. A reduction of 3%/, per cent. in dividend 
rates thus seems, on a long-run view, to be an 
improbable contingency. A more plausible ex- 
planation of the different expectations in regard 
to the yield on shares, on the one hand, and 
bonds (and mortgages), on the other, is that the 
striking fall in the interest on the last-mentioned 
securities has been accepted by investors merely 
as a transitory phenomenon. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION - DURIN Gara 
SECOND QUARTERS OR 41030 


The General Situation. During the second 
quarter of this year business activity in Sweden 
has continued to increase, though at a slower 
pace than before. This advance, however, has 
been confined, in the main, to the home market, 
where it has manifested itself, broadly speaking, 
as a recovery from the stagnation in various 
lines of business which followed the international 
price advance and congestion of stocks in the 
autumn of 1937. In the course of the last few 
months production and trade for the requirements 
of the home market have reached, generally speak- 
ing, a record level, whence any further marked 
increase is scarcely to be expected. 

The business activity index of the Skandinavis- 
ka Banken, which shows the value of the clearing 
of commercial paper, figured for the last quarter, 
according to a preliminary estimate, at 126.9 
(average for 1929100). This index has thus 
risen very close to the previously existing record, 
namely 127.7 for the third quarter of 1937. Sim- 
ilarly, the production index of the Federation 
of Swedish Industries for May 1939 has risen 


to about 144 per cent. (1929 — 100), which figure 
closely approaches the index number for the 


: 
: 


previous record level, namely about 146 per cent. 


for October 1937. 


The situation on the home market has for a 
long time past been marked by great activity in 


building, a large consumption of agricultural re- 


quisites and considerable industrial investments 


in plant and equipment for the production. The 


now available statistics for house-building in the - 
larger towns during the first quarter of this year 


show an increase of 30 to 35 per cent. in building 
permits, as compared with the same period last 
year. At the beginning of April the number of 


dwelling-houses which were being built in these 


towns was more than 20 per cent. larger than at 
the same time in 1938 and it seems that we can 


reckon with a general increase of house-building 


this year. Industrial investments of capital, which 


in 1937 were estimated at 309 million kronor, 


showed an increase of 13 per cent. in 1938. Pre-_ 
liminary figures for 1939 indicate that industrial 


investments this year will not fall appreciably 


Business Activity Index of the Skandinaviska Banken. 


Season adjusted index numbers relating to the clearing turnover (1929 = 100). 


Original figures referring to the value of the clearing. 
Quantity figures (after re-reckoning on the basis of the average ot the wholesale price and the cost-of-living indices.) 


“below the level for last year. The spending power 

of the farmers appears to be undiminished, and 

the suppliers of agricultural requisites report 
creased orders for this year. 

The improvement in the situation on the market 
for wood goods seems to be of an abiding char- 
acter, being based on building activity in Sweden 
and - — partly owing to the immense expenditure 

on armanents — larger sales abroad. Out of 
|" Sweden’s export quota for 1939 in accordance 
| with the agremeent reached in the European 

_ Timber Exporters’ Convention (ETEC), namely 

_ 656,000 standards, only 110,000 to 120,000 stand- 

ards remained unsold by the middle of June. 

_A considerable improvement in prices has more- 

over set in and, in order to avoid an excessive rise 
of prices, it is expected that a minor increase in 

_ the export quotas will be discussed within the 
ETEC-organisation. The market for mechanical 
pulp has become firmer, whereas it cannot be 
said that there has been any decided improvement 
in the market for chemical pulp. Generally 
speaking, however, the decline in export trade 

_ appears, to have been checked. 

At the same time importation is still proceeding 
on a record scale, being based partly on the large 
domestic consumption in the present boom period, 

partly on the necessity for replenishing depleted 

' stocks, partly on the large purchases for State 
account of reserve stores to meet emergencies 

_ arising from war or a severe economic crisis. It 
should further be noted that stores are being 

/ accumulated for similar purposes also by private 
companies. Consequently, at the end of May 
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The curve represents the supply of work* as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). 
The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). 
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there was an import surplus of 207 million kronor 
for the period from the beginning of the year 
and of 345 million kronor for the period be- 
ginning July 1938, as compared with 86 and 48 
million kronor for the corresponding periods a 
year before. 


Surplus of 
Imports Exports Ree tg 
Million kronor 

Jan.—May 1929. ... . 672 594 78 
> DRIGIOR kes, 697 600 97 
SP MIORT in.) ats 572 392 180 

> > 19032. .... 479 341 129 
> By) RCCL Ae he ee 426 341 85 
> ie (ek) Re ey er 506 444 62 
> AR IO3S a ete a: 567 462 105 
> Se RIOZ02o sn > 634 ° 531 103 
> PIO 37 dato ilsk & 819 672 147 
> > 1938 814 728 36 
> CR ee 937 730 207 


This temporary increase in the import surplus, 
however, has not entailed any very marked re- 
duction in the net holdings of foreign exchange, 
so far as they are visible in the bank statistics. 
The sum-total of the market value of the gold 
held by the Riksbank together with the book 
value of the net holdings of foreign exchange 
in the Riksbank and commercial banks amounted 
at the end of June 1938 to 1,863 million kronor, 
at the end of December in the same year to 2,043 
million kronor, and at the end of May 1939 to 
1,961 million kronor. Thus the reduction since 
the beginning of the year is limited to 82 million 
kronor. 

The total deposits of the commercial banks are 
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Wood || Wood ae (estimated air-dry Pury 
: Goods weight 1,000 tons) pastes 
Exports | 1,000} Me- | gi | cup | board 
mm? etn phite | phate tee oe 

Jan.—May 
1929 . .| 1,191|| 79.8) 291.3] 147.4| 518.5 || 189.00 
1930 . .| 1,407] 83.0) 278.7] 111.1) 472.8 || 186.58 
1931. .| 547|| 62.8] 188.3 104.5 | 355.6 164.35 
1932. .| 801) 44.8| 156.9| 114.3 | 316.0 || 201.64 
1933. -| 871} 101.9) 249.0| 143.9| 494.7 || 199.53 
1934 . .| 879|| 110.2| 317.3] 218.0| 645.5 || 224.82 
1935 . .| 767|| 86.5| 321.7| 227.1 | 635.3 || 252.59 
1936. .| 825] 102.9| 378.6| 277.3 | 758.8 || 254.37 
1937 . .| 760] 92.9| 449.9| 298.9 | 841.6 | 272.73 
1938. ; 742|| 85.4) 374.7 218.9 | 679.0 || 190.29 
1939 . -| 818] 124.4] 378.1 | 246.3 | 748.8 || 238.75 


larger than at any previous time since the period 
of inflation at the beginning of the nineteen- 
twenties. Setting aside foreign customers, the 
deposits and advances at the end of May amount- 
ed to 4,190 and 4,414 million kronor, respectively. 
At the same date the cash reserves of the com- 
mercial banks aggregated to 543 million kronor, 
which is a somewhat larger figure than for the 
same time last year. 

At this season of the year it is possible to 
survey the financial status (as shown by the 
directors’ reports) of those companies whose 
shares are of interest to the general public. A 
calculation of the aggregate dividends paid by 
187 of these companies has been made by the 
Skandinaviska Banken. Companies, such as the 
Grangesberg Company and the Match Company, 
whose financial position has been markedly af- 
fected by other conditions than the general eco- 
nomic trend, have been excluded. 


Share Index Numbers. 


Industry. 


————— Home Market Industry. 
aenene--e Other Industry. 


Iron | on |Fronaad| Work 
Bspots | O08) ete | ‘Stoel [thoP | Batis 
tons | 190}, 1000) fen aa 
tons tons 
Jan.—May 
1929 . .| 3,218] 24.42] 55.66} 44.9 | 9,289 
1930 . .| 4,366) 17.96] 44.24] 54.8 | 11,974 
1931 . .| 1,583] 16.75] 31.19] 36.8 | 8,998 
1932 . .| 729] 10.30] 24.99] 26.5 | 5,684 
19330 O10) 24.82| 24.66] 23.4 | 5,245 
1934 . .| 2,227| 27.46] 40.95) 28.9 | 9,196 
1935 . .| 2,916| 34.25| 40.95) 33.1 | 8,921 
1936 . 4,117| 37.63! 44.76| 36.8 | 6,463 
1937 . .| 4,870] 49.38| 57.26 heal 8,236 
1938 . .| 5,634] 52.90] 63.19) 48.0 11,433 
1939 - «| 5,286| 58.73| 56.39] §3.1 | 9,282 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. | 


This investigation shows that the dividends 
proposed for the years 1936—1938 (or the years” 
of account most closely coinciding with these” 
calendar years) totalled 160.6, 178.1 and 172.3 
million kronor, respectively. It should be noted | 
that these figures are affected only in a very 
slight degree by changes in the number of shares’ 
entitled to dividend. A reduction in the amount 
of the dividends in 1938 had been expected, partly ; 
because several companies had announced that the — 
dividends paid in 1937 which included a bonus | 
were larger than could be expected in the future, 5 
partly in view of the decline in 1938 in the 
exports of wood goods, paper, pulp and certain | 
other commodities. | 

The dividends paid by the twenty-eight com-_ 
cercial banks in 1936—1938 totalled 34.2, 32.9» 
and 36.5 million kronor, respectively. In per- | 
centage of the capital and reserves at the be- / 
ginning of the year these dividends averaged 4.99, _ 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. Monthly Import Surplus (—) or Export 
—.—— = all goods. . Surplus (+) in Mill. Kr. 


-------- = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 
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Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 
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e dotted line indicates the original figures and the solid line the moving 12 months’ averages. 
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1936 ||1937 1938 1939 
a my eS et ga eS HE eI Sa) | ees 
5 PHB |S | 2 eS ye eo} oS lea ey) sean 
Share Index. = Z es eee wheel [hee vane adie eli DCTs 
ErOme industry een hie sets tents | 138 | 157] 158] 152] 160] 161 | 166| 171 | 1731175 | 176| 180 177/| 182 | 188] 188 
Otherindustry nm. ke Oe) ee 134 || 186] 172 | 161 | 166] 168 | 171 | 177 | 174 || 171 | 170 | 176 | 165 | 170 | 174 | 168 
Of which 
Griupesberp yas sce oe 78 |\177||219 | 188 | 200] 195 | 192 | 198 | 198 || 191 | 180 | 194 | 169 | 182 | 186} 177 
Exporting engineering industry. . .| 167 ||/223|| 196) 186) 193 | 197 | 198 | 205 | zo1 || 195 | 192 | 197 | 188 | 194 | 194 | 186 
Other, including iron and steel ind... .| 148 || 196|| 173 | 161 | 167] 166 | 177 | 183 | 181] 181 | 181 | 189 | 174 | 181 | 185 | 181 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 108 || 146] 131 | 120| 123 | 124 | 127| 129 | 123 || 124 | 126 | 129 | 119 | 122 | 128 | 125 
Mixed wood and iron ind. 143 || 186] 176; 182 | 181 | 184] 192 | 200 | 205 | 200 | 199 | 213 | 208 | 208 | 210 | 209 
Bankedn et remyyiet es! deat way i: 168 || 189 || 191 | 176 | 184 | 182 | 184] 191 | 191 || 192 | 190 | 192 | 181 | 184 | 188] 183 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


4.69 and 4.85 9%, respectively. The relatively 
high percentage for 1936 is accounted for by the 
extra dividend paid by one of the large banks in 
that year. Some of the banks raised their div- 
idends in 1938. But, as regards half the number 
of banks the dividend for 1938 was less than 4 per 
cent. of their capital and reserves at the beginning 
of the year. This is largely due to the Swedish 
laws obliging the banks to keep large capital. 

As for the other companies the dividend for 
1938, in the vast majority of cases, was main- 
tained at the same level as in the preceding year. 
The exceptions consist partly of companies which 
as above indicated, had paid an extra bonus to 
their shareholders in 1937, partly of companies 
engaged in the making of wood products. Some 
other companies, notably engineering work- 
shops and shipping companies, likewise reduced 
their dividends. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. The  fluc- 
tuations in share prices are indicated in the ap- 
pended tables and diagrams, which show the 
average prices, in percentage of par, for different 
groups of shares listed on the Stockholm Ex- 
change. It should be noted that most of the 
companies have now paid their dividends for 1938, 
but that this has not been taken into account in 
the figures given here. 

In correspondence with the fact that the recent 
improvement in the economic trend has been 
mainly confined to industries supplying the home 


market, the prices of these shares have been 
showing a decided tendency to rise above the price 
level of the shares in exporting companies. During 
the past quarter temporary improvements in the 
international situation have permitted the prices 
in various groups of shares to rise to a level 
which at the end of June was considerably higher 
than a year ago. 

As regards the bond market, the following 
table gives approximate figures for the yield (in 
percentage) corresponding to the market values 
of representative Swedish bonds during the last 
few months. These figures, in which the risk of 
possible conversion has been taken into account, 
show that the average yield at the middle of 
June 1939 was 2.5 to 2.6 per cent. for Govern- 
ment bonds, mortgage banks bonds and municipal 
bonds, and 2.8 to 2.9 per cent. for first-class 
industrial bonds. 


Num- 

ber of 
Swedish Government. loans 
3 % 1934 Conv. 1944. I 
3% 1937 Conv. 1947. I 


19.39 
7/, 14/, 14/5 14], x6 fe 16/, Sof, 


2.39 2.34 2.22 2.55 2.53 2.57 2.72 
2.46 2.39 2.33 2.55 2.56 2.52 2.80 


Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . 4 2.44 2.39 2.31 2.52 2.53 2.61 2.70 


Municipalities. © 
3, 37/4 and 4 % Conv, 
1943—46 ..... 3. 2.53 2.49 2.46 2.62 2.55 2.54 2.68 
Industrial Companies, 
3°/4 % Conv. 1947. . . 3 2.79 2.78 2.78 2.77 2.77 2.77 2.82 
3i/2% » 1947... I 2.93 2.91 2.84 2.91 2.94 2.88 2.88 
4 % > 1945... I 2.89 2.89 2.85 3.04 2.94 2.94 3.01 


; Quartrerty Review. Jury 1939 Ti 
The principal bond loans issued during the Interest Face —Issue 
‘second quarter of this year are tabulated be- eee) ie ‘enter mee 
ow > — Jarnvigs AB. Stockholm-Saltsjén . 3 3,500,000 101 * 
' AB. Marten Pehrsons Valsqvarn . 3 TOO! 4 
| Interest Face Issue AB. Platmanufaktur . 2... . 3"/4 1,500,000 102 
Issued by tate in value in price in Gimo AB hed 
% ian % ary s : Bane Oy UO 100 1 
AGS ch cep 2,01 1007/2 * 
Swedish Government. . . . . . 23/s 206,000,000 I00 ?* eeence ri ae 3 seeder : 
DeembabriksrBus cue inc © « » 3/4 1,000,000 5 
Swedish Mortgage Bank Ser II . 2%/4 —§0,000,000 100 * Norwegian Municipal Bank . . . 3°/4  16,362,c00 6 
Swedish Cities’ Mortgage Bank ’ ae : 
Peetieeena es se 23/4 25,000,000 ; Among bond loans which have been called in 
ee Mortgage Bank of Sy ee . in the course of the quarter without the issue of 
oo 3 I es 4 ; u < 2 a 
‘Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank . 23/4 — 20,000,000 3 a new loan in connection therewith, we note the 
Stockholms Intecknings Garanti- 5 per cent. loan of 1921 issued by Uddeholms 
A 23/4 “AB, of which approximately 8 million kronor 
eee ee cl aaa aed was outstanding on the Ist January 1938, as well 
Stockholm County Council Ser. I 23/, 2,714,000 IOI : 8 ¥ 193°, 
> > > > II 23/, 634,000 101 as two foreign loans. 


_ * In connection with the conversion of a previous loan. 
* Being sold privately at the price of the day. 
3 On exchange against bonds of earlier date 101 %, on cash subscription 1017/2 per cent. 
* Reduction in the interest on a previous 5 percent. loan. 
5 Has been sold privately. 
® On exchange against bonds of earlier date 997/, per cent.; on cash subscription 997/2 per cent. 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 
million kronor 


(End of month) 


The Riksbank’s 


Some Statistical Data Concern 


Stock of Gold 


(million 


kr.) 


Stock of Gold and 
Net Claims on 
Foreign Countries 


Note Circulation 
(million kr.) 


Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937| 1938 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938| 1939 | 
734| 972 | 695 | 74/— §$5|—15| 808 | 917 529 | 540 | 729 | 1263 
818 | g2z1 | 675 |— 4t/— 38) —19| 777 | 383 53° | 557 | 731 1348 
831] 866 | 660 |— 78)— 19] —21| 753 | 847 531 | 575 | 731 | 1302 
794| 920 | 677 15|— —18| 779 | 882 530 | 557 | 730 | 1324 
827 | 851 | 618 |— 91/— 24] —39| 736 | 827 532 ee 747 | 1359 
874| 827 | 593 |—118|~ 29] —s0| 756 | 799 533 739 | 1407 
907 | 814 | 583 |—149|— 758 | 775 534 | 615 | 762 | 1441 
869 | 831 | 598 |—119)— 750 | 800 533 | 597 | 756 | 1402 
g21 | 803 —138)/— 783 | 781 535 | 616 1456 
960 | 797 —I20|/— 28 840 | 769 530 | 617 1496 
1014 | 923 —153|—201 861 | 721 536 | 684 1550 
965 | 841 —137|— 84 828 | 757 536 | 639 1501 
1027 | 819 —122/—130 gos | 6389 537 | 706 1564 
1030 | 784 —112|— 89 695 538 | 707 156 
984 | 751 — 46)— 40 938 | 711 $39 | 707 1522 
1013 | 785 = Oh 920 | 698 707 1551 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 


aa 


The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less 
amounts due to foreign customers. 


At end of month. 
Gold stock and currencies partly 
booked below market values. 


Monthly average 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 


Rates of Exchange. 


Kr. for 100 Rmk 


London New York Paris 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
19.400 | 19.405 | 19.427 | 3.961 3.885 18.500 | 13.085 | 11.056 
19.400 19.411 19.422 3.970 3.872 18.504 12.810 | II.os50 
19.400 | 19.420 | 19.421 | 3.980 3-900 18.324 | 12.315 | II.o50 
19.400 | 19.412 | 19.423 | 3.970 3.886 18.443 | 12.737 | 11.052 
19.408 | 19.410 | 19.414 | 3.954 3.903 17.838 | 12.200 | Il.o50 
19.402 | 19.403 | 19.420 3.935 3.909 17.654 |? 11.034 | Il.o50 
19.400 | 19.400 | 19.428 | 3.939 3.917 *17.566 | II.coo | Il.o50 
19.403 | 19.404 | 19.421 3-943 3.910 *17.686 | 11.411 | IT.o50 
19.402 | 19.403 3-913 3.939 15.026 | 10.987 
19.400 | 19.401 3.901 3.978 14.700 | 10.980 
19.400 | 19.401 3.924 4.047 13.983 | II.000 
19.401 | 19.402 3-913 3-988 14.570 | 10.989 
19.400 | 19.419 3.921 4.079 13.237 | 10.962 
19 403 19.418 3.891 4.128 13.250 | 10.950 
19 406 | 19.425 3.887 4.163 13.250 | 11.036 
19.403 | 19.421 3.900 4-123 13.246 | 10.983 I 


* Up to June 28th 1937, inclusive. — 7 From May 5th, inclusive. 
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Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
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Commercial banks Share Quotations Shares sold 
Advances on the Stockholm 
Deposits : Ils redi : Se Stock Exchange 
ee ee |, :Gaillion aay peas Sues Y | Other tadustry Gace 4 
b = = | 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Jan. . 3758 | 3823 | 4145 | 3814 | 3974 | 4223 | 598 | 679 | 721 | 157 | 158 | 175 | 186 | 172 | 171 | 1361) 1357] 1034 
~ aa eee 3807 | 3822 | 4109 | 3847 | 4012 | 4265 | 702 | 613 | 706 || 1§8 | 160 | 175 | 195 | 172 | 170 | 1930] 926] 873] 
March . . . .|| 3871 | 3868| 4260| 3896| 4058 | 4327| 756 | 588 | 681 || 160 | 155 | 180 | 198 | 167 | 176 | 2439 | 1063] 997! 
I (Average) || 3812 | 3838 | 4191 | 3852 | 4015 | 4272 5 | 627 | 703 | 158 | 158 | 177 | 193 | 170 | 172 | 1910) 1115] 968) 
> et (Eee 3850 | 3844 | 4217 | 3919 | 4095 | 4375| 727 | 574 | 641 || 160 | 152 | 177 | 200 | 161 | 165 | 1950] g50o} 814 
May 3850 | 3832 | 4190 | 3922 | 4133 | 4414 | 728 | 520 | 543 | 154 | 157 | 182 | 183 | 164 | 170 | 1350) 559| 782 
June... .. 3825 | 3832 3939 | 4140 732 | 539 155 | 155 | 188 | 182 | 153 | 174 | 1329) 768) 769 
Il (Average) || 3842 | 3836 3927 | 4123 729 | 546 156 | 155 | 182 | 188 | 159 | 170 | 1543| 759| 788 
a a 3907 | 3938 3915 | 4135 80g | 638 157 | 160 189 | 166 2087 | 869 
Beare” Peewee? 3934 | 4009 3931 | 4172 840 | 651 161 | 161 194 | 168 1340| 585 
Beis Me ey ce 3964 | 4059 3907 | 4237 858 | 841 157 | 161 181 | 168 1154 | 1405 
Ill (Average) || 3935 | 4002 3938 | 4181 836 | 710 158 | 161 188 | 167 1527| 953 
ee eae 4094 3990 | 4217 876 | 828 152 | 166 104 171 1561 | 1138 | 
Se ae ae eee 3841 | 4008 4013 | 4261 687 | 604 153) |, 175 I 177 2082 | 822 
ar 3779 | 4041 4001 | 4254 606 | 601 154 | 173 168 | 174 1801} 650 
IV (Average) || 3873 | 4048 4001 | 4244 723 | 678 153 | 170 166 | 174 1815 | 870) 
Deposits from and loans to the | Cash in hand, credit i Averages per 
Notes bablic within the country (at the palace on oS the Benes prae's Pese ae OntbIy i Staal Exchange 
end of the respective month) Riksbank etc. geeeecte ee business day 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
W Inde: 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds mea of Trade) aie Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(#) wm (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials _| 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 19391] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Jan. 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00] 3.05 | 2.75] 2.39] - 2.97| 2.79|| 129 | 135 | 127 | 127 | 132 | 125 | 158 | 165 | 167 
1 Pe 2.00 | 2.00| 2.001] 3.03 | 2.25 | 2.34] 3.04/ 2.97] 2.78! 132 | 134 | 127 | 129 | 130 | 124 : : : 
March . || 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00|| 3.05 | 2.27| 2.22| 3.22] 2.91] 2.78 || 136 | 132 | 127 | 131 | 128 | 124 
I (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00) 2.00} 3.04| 2.42 | 2.32 2.95 | 2.78 || 132 | 134 | 127 | 129 | 130 | 124 
April . . . + .|| 2.00| 2.00| 2.00]| 3.12] 2.49] 2.55| 3.28| 3.00| 2.77] 138 | 131 | 128 | 132 | 126 | 125 || 161 | 165 | 168 
Se en 2.00| 2.00| 2.00] 3.13 | 2.33] 2.53| 3-25| 2-98| 2.77]] 139 | 130 | 129 | 134 | 126 | 12 : : : 
0) A 2.00 | 2.00| 2.00]] 3.07] 2.18| 2.57| 3.25| 2.89| 2.77|] 139 | 130 | 130 | 135 | 127 | 126 
II (Average) || 2.00 | 2:00 | 2.00|] 3.11] 2.33| 2.55) 3.26| 2.96] 2.77|| 139 | 130 | 129 | 134 | 126 | 126 
Sn meses ls 2.00 | 2.co 3.08 | 2.22 3.25 | 2.88 140 | 130 135 | 127 162 | 166 | 169 
ng... . «|| 2.00] 2.00 3.06 | 2.25 3.24| 2.88 140 | 128 136 | 124 : : 
Sept.  . - «|| 2.00| 2,00 3.05] 2.15 3.19 | 2.86 140 | 127 137 | 124 
Il (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3.06 | 2.21 3.23 | 2.87 140 | 128 | 136 | 125 
teres sn 2.00 | 2.00 3.05] 2.31 3.18 | 2.95 139 | 128 135 | 125 165 | 167 
a 2.00 | 2.00 3.03 | 2.25 3.16 | 2.83 137 | 127 133 | 125 : : 
Me os 2.00 | 2.00 2.98 | 2.43 3.05 | 2.82 136 | 127 134 | 124 
IV (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3.02 | 2.33 3.13 | 2.87 137 | 127 ! 134 | 125 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
Bites phoniity srsrazee middle of ened middle of months 7 of quarters 
2992284 
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80 Sxanpinaviska BanKkeEn 
Trade and Industry. 
Foreign Trade Export-of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
|Excess of Imports|sawn and Planed pe 
Import Export Bes Wood Goods Raper 2 tae Pastabgara 
Cr) 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 
Jan. . 142 | 159 | 174 | 123 | 145 | 149 | —19|—14] —251| 30 = 38 | 205.5| 182.6] 196.9] 51.2) 46.3] 43. 
ebay pape cee tyae 133) 1472) 163) | 015 | 194) T2518) esi 38 8 IO | 102,5| 79.8] 92.2] 50.7] 35.5 | 39. 
March c tbe 173, | 191 | 114 | 133 | 139 | —46| —40| —§2]) Io} 12] Io .2| 65.1] 73.6] $6.6) 39.4] $1. 
I (Average) || 145 | 160 | 176 | 117 | 137 | 138 | —28| —23| —38|| 16] 15 | 19 | 122.7] 109.2/ 120.9] 52.8) 40.4 
April ae wekex 199 | 167 | 201 | 149 | 157 | 152 | —50| —10!—49]} 16] 22) 18 | 190.1} 174.4] 176.8] 62.2] 35.1 
May Pe izacirem 184 | 167 | 208.| 171 | 159 | 166 | —13) — 8} —42]} 58 a 67 | 294.0] 177.1] 209.3] 52.0 34-0 
June ta.) ee 179 | 155 169 | 150 —10]— 3 104 239.4] 1713 53.4| 30.5 
Il (Average) || 187 | 163 163 | 155 —24| — 59 | 47 241.2] 174.3 55-6| 35.2 
Joly Fiieechean 185 | 160 I 156 + 5|— 4 113} 71 271.9] 152.1 1.9} 35.2 
Aug. Pay aetna 170 | 073 187 | 150 +16 | —23 103 | 61 237.7| 182.2 3) 35-7 
Sept goa meee 187 | 178 197 | 154 +10| —24 99 | 59 241.6] 159.9 56.5) 39.8 
Ill (Average) || 181 | 170 I9gI | 153 +10| —17 105 | 63 250.4| 164.7 56.1} 39.6 
Oct.2 ie te: bene 192 | 199 195 161 + 3} —38 96 | 70 238.6 184.9 58.9] 49.8 
Nov, faust toh sume 193 | 198 186 | 172 — 7| —26 gl ‘7 213.4) 194.9 54.5| 40.4 
1 Decy Ra s.c shee 184 | 190 198 | 167 +14| —23 67 fo) 275.7| 257-7 55-7| 45.6 
| IV (Average) | 190 | 196 193 | 167 + 3|—29 85 | 82 242.6| 212.5 50.4! 45.3 
Petersbur, Estimated air-dry 
Motes standard = ie m® weight 
Index of Pro- 
; Export of duction Supply of Indust- BAN Nether Unemployment ir 
Bien eoaecn according to Feder. 1 aa phic jonded tyncks Trade ( ee 
million kr, _ ||of Swed. Industries] Index numbers on State Railways %) 
(1935 = 100) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 1939] 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1937 | 1938 | 1939) 
Jan. 696) 928) 765} 8.14] 8.43] 9.0o]] 113 | 120 | 118 37.8| 41.1 | 40.1) 16.2] 15.6 
Bebitin. set ta 786| 850} 748! 7.58] 9.42 |11.62]| 114 | 120 | 120 41.3] 42.5 | 42.1]] 14.8] 14.5 
March - || 958] 892] 925] 8.85] 9.78 |10.57]| 116 | 119 | 121 . : - || 43.3| 47-9] 48.9]| 14.3] 12.9 
| I (Average) || 813] 890| 813] 8.19] 9.21 |10.40|] 114 | 120 | 120 || 4.01 | 3.45 | 3.66|| 40.8| 43.8| 43.7] 15.1 | 14.3 
| PADNL Gal erased s 980} 1014| 924|| 9.52 |10.42 |11.48]) 118 | 11 122 : : 47.6 | 43.7| 46.1} 11.1] 10.7 
May Tale ast Se 835 1133 | 1093 || 8.30 |10.20 |10.40]] 119 | 118 | 122 43.3| 45.2 8.3) 8.4 
JOULE fo sari he oe 24 1098 | 1062 | 1115]| 9.40} 8.73 120 | 116 . : 42.4) 41.1 7-7) 8.5 
. Il (Average) || 971 | 1070 | 1044|| 9.07] 9.78 119 | 118 4:10 | 3.51 44-4 43-3 9.0| 9.2 
Rly? et veces 1228 | 1013 9.24 |10.51 120 | 115 : : 46.1) 44.8 6.4|| eal 
Arig Bete eg 1231 | 1049 9.22| 9.67 121 | 114 46.3} 45-9 6.2) 7.2 
LSet tent baa ie 1134| 894 9.88 | 9.26 122 | 114 : : 48.4 48.8 6.8| 7.5 
| II (Average) || 1198] 985 9.45 | 9.81 121 | 114 4.06} 3.53 46.9 | 46.5 6.5} 7.3 
Oar Feet. oh uae 987 | 696 .65 | 9.72 eae ai : . 48.5 | 47.2 8.3] 9.0 
ING Vise): Lees 1062 | 696 89 [10.14 123 | 12 43.8 | 44.9 tLa| Ia 
LEDGGR fe: <eieec 989| 521 10.20 |I 1.15 122 | 116 “2 lee 44.6| 41.9 17.8| 17.8 
| _ IV (Average) || 1013 | 638 9.58 |10.34 123 | 116 3-80] 3.63 45-6 | 44.7 12.4| 12.7 
me ie Motors, electr. ma- The figure 3 a x 
Shipments of the chinery, ball Seasonal change Million kilom. |% of total membe: 
Notes Griingesberg Co, |) bearings, separators, removed : Behe aes per month at end of month 
| telephones, etc. supply of work 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


STOCKHOLM, 16 


TELEPHONE: STOCKHOLM 0101 FERNSPRECHER: STOCKHOLM 0101 


ANKE 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: SKANDINAVBANE TELEGRAMMADRESSE: SKANDINAVBANK 
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Member of the Mitglied der 
Stockholm Stock Stockholmer 
Exchange Effektenbirse 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition Fune, zoth, 1939 
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59 
27 
10 
17 
44 
85 
04 
36 


ASSETS: 

RT er on in 5 < is a oye RRR a he hel ls Kr. 225.461.006: 
Bills: j 

Ea Reine Se eh te te Kr. 261.742.702: 96 

MOMENI ees, ts ka oe oan te > 9-560.329:63 » 271.303.0323: 
EEE Cen SS ay ea CE ig ie on, ce Re '»  378.805.030: 
Semmemterverannt (secured) 2... 6 2. ed aw Bee > 70.385-350: 
Sweosn Banks and Savings Banks . ....... 55s > 20.741.538: 
PURE SISHS SA ce kg Soo Pe eg es ae er ws > 37-606.387: 
RC CILES a 5!) ek ae a oni ty. senate tela den wil ae > 34.042.665: 
RN Ar FS 5 076) <5 (alive We gh Se oh ee Egan Rene cho > 73-459-266: 
Sa 5 ng itb cep oe BS)  Voeen ees os »  158.870.072: 
Bank Buildings & Furniture. ...... Rey otc, rere > 16.794.218: 

Kr. 1.287.468.567: 
LIABILITIES: 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... .... Kr. 18.404.039: 
Deposits: 

DUE aad an 3 dicw nc, fe wr solemn Kr. 221.066.876: 21 

BRMUMHACO nS chin hag aie bid Kee »__721.624.300:87 »  942.691.177: 
memans Banks oe fo Jos a.) 0 ee ee 5. » ) -S6:371.758: 
meedisn. Savings Banks <6 3. . +0 celia ene ss > 32.949.429: 
LN a RS es le > 39-046.665: 
EA Gt a nr ee oo > —- 57-005.497: 
ME ROE Bb no a, Sah Supe ob Kr. 87.188.000: — 
ie: PAHS 2.5 yyw Nae See » _74.812.000:— , 162.000.000: 


Kr, 1.287.468.567: 50 
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Inside the Circle: 
Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Banken. 
Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections with 
Foreign Countries. 


Nitence 


